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tion, it was not possible for the French to prevent Pitt from carrying out his project. Pitt's action was mainly determined by the universal demand of our merchants for a restoration of trade in and with the West Indies. It was a very appropriate and a very effective form of war which was thus waged by the great Peace Minister, who, much against the grain, had to spend his life in carrying on the most gigantic struggle of modern history. But there is a side of the question which Captain Mahan has wholly ignored, and unless it be brought into focus with that which he has so admirably portrayed, the picture of the struggle between Britain and the power of the Revolution, whether before or after the advent of Napoleon, is one-sided and incomplete. The essential condition of the exercise of the sea power consisted in the facilities which it conferred upon Britain of transporting an army, of maintaining, of reinforcing, and of feeding it, without let or hindrance, wheresoever she pleased. But the wisdom of the place selected for the delivery of the stroke was all-important, and when the army was transported it depended on the qualities, on the strength, on the exertions, and on the sacrifices of that army whether the result was attained or not. India has been spoken of as " a gift of the sea power," and the saying is true if by that it be meant that we should have lost India had we lost the command of the sea. The saying is utterly untrue if it be meant that without Clive, without Wellesley, without Wellington, without the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, without the great soldiers and statesmen of India, the possession of sea power alone would have given us India, or enabled us to retain it. Throughout Captain Mahan's great volumes, which have been welcomed by English